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contradicted by Paul. Paul he attacks with special fury. The
philhellene sees in him nothing but coarse rhetoric and intolerable
incoherence. Porphyry's whole polemic is elaborated with an
abundance of arguments in which contemporary controversialists
might find many of their favourite themes. Whenever rationalism
came into conflict with Christian revelation, it was enough to
repeat what had been said by Porphyry.
Porphyry, like his predecessor Celsus, was particularly shocked
to see among the Christians revolutionaries breaking with all their
ancestral inheritance, even with the ordinances of the Old Testa-
ment, and threatening the established order of things. He puts
them down as 'barbarians/ But, in spite of this, he seems less
concerned than Celsus to defend the Roman State. His special
originality comes out in the breadth of view with which he now
and then comprehends the struggle. Since Celsus the horizon
of Platonism had been widely extended. Porphyry has not the
same contempt as Celsus either for the Jews or for Orientals. His
humanity is such that he feels a measure of sympathy even with
the person of Christ and some parts of his teaching. He keeps his
wrath for the disciples of Jesus, for the distortions of which they
were the originators and for the * myths* of the Evangelists. As
early as his day the canon of the writings of the New Testament
had been determined. He knows it and directs his attacks at it,
and it is this which gives his criticism a forcefulness and thrust
which places it far above that of his predecessors. In him are
found hardly any of the crude aspersions to which pagan polemic
of the first centuries had recourse. Nor is he malevolent in tone
like Julian. His controversy rarely sinks to the futile. He makes a
careful study of the points at issue and tries to foresee objections.
In the main he seems much less concerned with the effect he will
have on the public than with the particular error which he is
seeking to demonstrate.
Porphyry certainly endeavours to expose what he holds to be
weaknesses in the. arguments used to prove the divine origin of
Christianity; but apart from this the work which he conceived is
one of deep philosophy and not mere polemic. He speaks as a
profoundly religious man. The need of revelation, redemption,
asceticism and immortality inspires him with a faith like that of
his opponents. In his desire to convince and to find what he calls
auniversal (c catholic') way of salvation1, he goes so far as to jettison
the theurgy and observances of pagan worship. He shows him-
self still filled with the lofty and conciliatory thought of Plotinus.
1 See de Regressu, frag. 12 (Bidez, Vie de Porphyre, App. n, p. 42*^.)-